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Some of the weary folk of Chicago and Milwaukee 
have formed a colony on the shores of Phantom 
Lake, whither they resort to escape the turmoil of 
every day life and to listen now and then to in- 
spiring utterances from different sources. During 
last summer this club was addressed by George R. 
Peck, late President of the American Bar Associa- 
tion,, a very distinguished lawyer and now general 
counsel of the Chicago, Milwaukee, and St. Paul 
Railroad. The address, on the Kingdom of Light, 
is published in The New York Times Book Re- 
view for October 23. 

Mr. Peck, after alluding to the numerous occupa- 
tions which engross the attention of the members 
of the club and tend to distract them from the con- 
sideration of that which is lofty and ideal, proceeds 
to a plea for the continuous cultivation and enjoy- 
ment of the intellectual side of life and for greater 
attention in all departments of our national existence 
to the culture of the ideal as opposed to the mate- 
rial. While he is not speaking particularly of classi- 
cal training, so much of what he says has direct 
bearing on much that we classicists claim, that I 
have thought it worth while to quote from his ad- 
dress at considerable length. 

I suppose that more than half the literature in the 
world consists of good advice — the rest is the story 
of many stumblings by the way, many mistakes, 
many failures, with here and there glimpses which 
leave but little save the ever unsatisfied inquiry — 

Whither has fled the visionary gleam? 

Where is it now, the glory and the dream? 

And this is the lesson I would give : Dwell in the 
Kingdom of Light. And where is that kingdom? 
What are its boundaries? What cities are builded 
within it? What hills, and plains, and mountain 
slopes gladden the eyes of its possessors? Be pa- 
tient, my fellow Phantoms. Do not hasten to 
search for it. It is here. The Kingdom of Light, 
like the Kingdom of God, is within you. And 
what do I mean by the Kingdom of Light? I mean 
that realm of which a quaint old poet sang those 
quaint old lines : 

My mind to me a kingdom is — 
Such perfect joy therein I find, 
As far exceeds all earthly bliss. 

I mean that invisible commonwealth which out- 
lives the storms of ages ; that state whose armaments 
are thoughts ; whose weapons are ideas ; whose 
trophies are the pages of the world's great masters. 

The Kingdom of Light is the kingdom of the in- 
tellect, of the imagination, of the heart, of the 
spirit and the things of the spirit. 

I have appealed to you for what I have called the 



intellectual life. By the intellectual life I mean 
that course of living which recognizes always and 
without ceasing the infinite value of the mind ; which 
gives to its cultivation and to its enlargement a 
constant and enduring devotion; and which clings 
to it in good and evil days with a growing and abid- 
ing love. ... Do not misunderstand me. I 
do not expect, nor do I think it possible, that the 
great majority of people can make intellectual im- 
provement their first or only aim. God's wisdom 
has made the law that man must dig and delve, 
must work with his hands and bend his back to 
the burden that is laid upon it. We must have 
bread; but how inexpressibly foolish it is to sup- 
pose we can live by bread alone. 

Modern life is a startling contradiction. Never 
were colleges so numerous, so prosperous, so richly 
endowed as now. Never were public schools so 
well conducted, or so largely patronized. But yet, 
what Carlyle perhaps too bitterly calls "the mechan- 
ical spirit of the age" is upon us. The commercial 
spirit, too, is with us, holding its head so high 
that timid souls are frightened at its pretensions. 
It is the scholar's duty to set his face resolutely 
against both. 

I can never be the apostle of despair. The colors 
in the morning and the evening sky are brilliant yet. 
But I fear the scholar is not the power he once was, 
and will be again when the twentieth century gets 
through its carnival of invention and construction. 
We have culture; what we need is the love of cul- 
ture. We have knowledge; but our prayer should 
be, "Give us the love of knowledge". 

And now you are scornfully asking: "Do you 
expect men to earn money by following these 
shadowy and intangible sentiments, which, however 
noble, are not yet current at the store and the 
market? We must eat though poetry and art and 
music perish from the earth". Yes, so it would seem, 
but only seem. I cannot tell why, but I am sure that 
he who remembers that something divine is mixed 
in him with the clay, will find the way open for 
both the divine and the earthly. 

In the Kingdom of Light there are "friendships of 
inestimable value ; friendships that are rest unto the 
body, and solace to the soul that is troubled. When 
Socrates was condemned, how promptly his spirit 
rose to meet the decrees of the judges, as he told 
them of the felicity he should find in the change 
that would give him the opportunity of listening 
to the enchanting converse of Orpheus and Musaeus 
and Hesiod and Homer. 

Such companionship is ours, through the instru- 
mentality of books. Here, even in this Western 
land the worthies of every age will come to our 
firesides; will travel with us on the distant journey; 
will abide with us wherever pur lot may be cast. 
And the smaller the orbit in which we move, the more 
contracted the scale of our personal relations, the 
more valuable and the more needful are these sweet 
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relationships which James Martineau so aptly calls 
"the friendships of history". 

The dwellers in the Kingdom of which I am speak- 
ing are hostages to art and letters, to high aims 
and noble destinies. They may forget, they may be 
false, but if some are not faithful, truth and liberty 
and the best of civilization will be lost, or in 
danger of being lost. 

It is because I believe so strongly in the saving 
power of the intellectual life upon the institutions of 
society, and upon the welfare of individuals, that 
I plead so earnestly for it. The fortunes of science, 
art, literature and government are indissolubly linked 
with it. The centres and shrines of the most potent 
influences are not the seats of commerce and capital. 
The village of Concord, where Emerson, Hawthorne, 
Alcott and Thoreau lived, was, in their day, and will 
long continue to be a greater force in this nation 
than New York and Chicago added to each other. 
Let us rest in the assured faith that, whoever may 
seem to rule, the thinker is, and always will be, 
the master. 

We have had plenty of testimony from all quarters 
as to the value of classical training for men of 
science, and engineering, and men of business, but 
we are inclined to lay little stress on its value 
for the man of leisure, or rather for the leisure 
moments of the man of affairs. After all there 
will come a time in most men's lives when the steam 
begins to run low and the energy grow weak. At 
that time they must fall back upon the stores accum- 
ulated in youth and luckless is he who either did not 
accumulate such stores or has ceased to husband 
them. Little mental satisfaction can be secured 
from the outlook of novels or other ephemeral 
literature with which our presses teem. It is the 
great, the lasting, the ideal, to which one must 
turn for that which has the power of eternal life. 
It may seem idle to emphasize this, but after all, 
culture is of more value than bread and meat and 
it is particularly important that this should be re- 
membered at a time when the educational authorities 
of the city of New York are about to curtail still 
more the possibilities of Greek study of the young for 
whose education they are responsible. 

G. L. 



SOME REFLECTIONS ON THE TEACHING OF 
THE CLASSICS' 

One of my favorite quotations runs as follows : 
Now no chastening for the present seemeth to be 
joyous, but grievous : nevertheless afterward it yield- 
eth the peaceful fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby. I have diligently sought 
to be exercised by the chastening contained in the 
oft-repeated assertion, made as frequently by lovers 
of the Classics as by their foes, that the teaching 
of the Classics is singularly ineffective. The col- 
umns of The Classical Weekly have contained 
laments of this sort, repeatedly, even in recent is- 

1 1 began this paper as an Editorial, but it soon proved too long for 
such purpose. 



sues. It is indeed good for us to humble ourselves 
to the dust, to feel that we are most unworthy 
creatures, undeserving of the fair classical inheri- 
tance into which we have entered, that we may 
through such chastening enter finally into the peace- 
able fruit of righteousness. Yet, lately, as I have 
read such castigations, I have been minded to ex- 
claim colloquially, with Horace's slave, Ohe iam 
satis est, or, more elegantly with Nerissa, "they 
are as sick that surfeit with too much as they that 
starve with nothing". In a word, I am beginning 
to feel that chastening may be carried too far, and 
that self-abasement may cease to be a virtue. 

Now I would not for the world do aught or say 
aught that would make teachers of the Classics so 
well content with themselves and their work that 
they will cease to examine themselves, to see whether 
they be indeed worthy of places as men-servants 
and maid-servants in the temple of the Humanities; 
for such self-satisfaction is next door to death. 
But I am venturing to ask them, for a little while, 
to see themselves as another, a distinguished teacher 
of modern languages, sees them, that they may real- 
ize, if but for a moment, that they are not, after all, 
wholly dead in trespasses and sin, but have in 
themselves, mayhap, the seeds of life, and a hope 
of attaining life yet more abundantly. 

In September, 1907, in The School Review 15.513- 
534, there was an article by Professor C. H. Grand- 
gent 1 of Harvard University, entitled Is Modern 
Language Teaching a Failure? To this question, 
with its very familiar sound, the author renders 
an affirmative answer. For the general backward- 
ness of American pupils, as compared with pupils 
of the same age in Europe — a backwardness seen 
in other matters, not merely in linguistic studies — 
Professor Grandgent advances three explanations. 
First, from the age of six to eighteen, the European 
child is in a state of bondage, subject to most rigid 
discipline, knowing no occupation but study ; "for the 
American youth of that age school is merely one 
element in a highly variegated existence". In- 
efficient school administration has its baneful effect; 
in most communities, says the author, "public in- 
struction is directed by a committee chosen by par- 
ents, who in turn are controlled by their children", 
the result is "a kind of indirect educational self- 
government which makes strict standards impossi- 
ble". Secondly, the foreign child has every in- 
ducement to study, to fit himself for the grinding 
competition of actual life; in America the child does 
not study, because there is no incentive for study: 
under prevailing methods of administration "nothing 

1 Professor Grandgent writes with the knowledge of one " who has 
had opportunities to study the question from the standpoint of a 
college instructor in elementary French and German, from the com- 
prehensive experience of a director of all the modern language in- 
struction in the public schools of a large city, and finally in the capa- 
city of Chairman of the Romance department in a great university" 
(518). 



